How am I to Speak of the a of Earnest?: Wilde’s “Differance” 


Jacques Derrida’s essay “Differance” was originally published in 1968 but the essence of 
the argument has its roots in a lecture he gave in 1963 entitled “Cogito and the History of 
Madness”. In both of these works, Derrida utilizes a linguistic construct (for want of a 
better term) of his own creation which is entitled differance. Derrida’s differance differs 
from the original French word by virtue of the insertion of an “a” in the place of the 
second “e”. The difference between the two words is detectable only through the process 
of reading them side by side on a page. The distinction between them is only eradicated 
when they are apprehended through the medium of speech. Derrida highlights this fact in 
his essay by posing to his readers the impossible question: “HOW AM I TO SPEAK OF 
THE a of differance? It is clear that it cannot be exposed. We can only expose what, at a 
certain moment, can become present". 1 At several points in the essay, Derrida makes 
reference to the fact that he originally presented his arguments in the form of an oral 
presentation and the reader is thus forced to imagine the act of viewing Derrida’s 
performance while at the same being engaged in the act of reading him in much the same 
way as the readers of a dramatic text have to consider how the work in front them would 
work when performed on stage. In the case of Derrida’s essay, the conclusion he is 
demanding that we reach is that language will fail him unless we read his words rather 
than hear them. A key distinction is thus drawn between the verbal and written 
transmission of language. 

Through the creation of the term differance (which Derrida cryptically describes as being 
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neither a word or a concept), Derrida is arguing that, contrary to what Ferdinand de 
Saussure contended in his Course in General Linguistics, written language is an active 
entity that does not merely passively imitate spoken words. I am very conscious as I say 
these words that Derrida’s essay contains many other arguments and illustrates various 
other concerns but, while not wishing to simplify Derrida’s article, I need to inform you 
with which part of the article’s thesis I shall be engaging today and how these 
controversial contentions may be productively read into Oscar Wilde’s 1895 play The 
Importance of Being Earnest. 

This paper shall focus on the concluding sentence of The Importance of Being Earnest 
and the punning between the name Ernest (which lacks an “a”) and the word earnest 
(which obviously does not). While it is obviously not possible to argue for a perfect 
similarity between Wilde’s punning on the two linguistic versions of e(a)rnest and 
Derrida’s differance, I contend that the two authors were attempting (albeit in different 
ways) to make the same point concerning the imperfect relationship between written and 
spoken language. It is certainly is the case that puns have always been very attractive to 
Derrida and deconstructionists. As Stuart Sim has observed: 

The work of Derrida and his followers is liberally sprinkled with puns, which are 
designed to sever the bond between signifier and signified, word and meaning, on which 
our discourses crucially depend. The bond in Derrida’s opinion is not just logocentric 


1 Jacques Derrida. “Differance”. In Literary Theory: An Anthology Second Edition , edited by Julie Rivkin 
and Michael Ryan. Blackwell Publishing, 2009: 282. All references are from this edition. 

2 Jacques Derrida. “Differance”. In Literary Theory: An Anthology Second Edition: 279. 

3 See Ferdinand de Saussure. Course on General Linguistics 
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(hence authoritarian and to be challenged) but also illusory. Puns are considered to have 
an inherent instability of meaning (they are at least multi-referential and quite possibly 
indeterminately referential), which renders them peculiarly suited to the deconstructionist 
exercise, where meaning is held not to be a fixed (or even fixable) phenomenon . 4 

This use of punning for the purpose of exposing non-linguistic instability is what I 
perceive as fundamentally connecting many of the texts of Derrida and Wilde. 


Wilde’s critical essays have been compared to Derrida’s in terms of their general 
thematic content by such academics as F.C. McGrath, 5 Lawrence Danson 6 and Daniel 
O’Hara. My focus this afternoon will be on a specific, close reading of the final sentence 
of Wilde’s most famous play in order to extrapolate similarities between Derrida’s and 
Wilde’s views on spoken language as being predicated simultaneously on both difference 
and deferral of meaning (the French word difference itself means both difference and 
deferral) . No attempt will be made on my part to argue that Derrida was directly 
influenced by Wilde. I shall rather endeavour to read these two authors beside each other 
as opposed to placing one behind or in front of the other. The aim shall be (paraphrasing 
Deleuze and Guattari’s A Thousand Plateaus) to enact a becoming Derridean of Wilde 
and a becoming Wildean of Derrida. 


4 Stuart Sim. “Deconstructing the Pun”. In British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 27, No. 4 (Autumn 1987): 

326. 

5 See F.C. McGrath. “Brian Friel and the Irish Art of Lying”. Brian Friel: A Casebook. Ed. by William 
Kerwin. New York and London: Garland Publishing Inc., 1997: 3-12. 

6 See Lawrence Danson. Wilde’s Intentions: The Artist in His Criticism. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998. 
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At the conclusion of act one of Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, Jack 
Worthing berates his friend Algernon Moncrief for never speaking anything but 

Q 

nonsense. To which Algernon replies: “Nobody ever does”. While this pithy response 
can be treated as a pleasing and diverting paradox, if one goes beneath the surface of 
what is being said (always a risky proposition as Wilde himself observed), 9 one can 
detect a serious point being made concerning verbally communicated language and its 
viability as a conveyor of absolute meaning. I would argue that Algernon is implying that 
when a person speaks, the point that he is trying to convey becomes at least partially lost 
on the person he is speaking to. Thus, the sense that the speaker is trying to make actually 
becomes non-sense. Also, if we consider the Algernon’s use of the double-negative in his 
humorous response to Jack, it emerges that what Algernon has actually said is that 
everyone speaks sense at least some of the time. Words have thus let him down resulting 
in what he has actually said differing from what he intended to say. 

The conclusion of The Importance of Being Earnest provides a perfect illustration of the 
elusive nature of spoken language when Jack, after discovering that he had been 
originally christened Ernest (the name of the alter ego he had invented for himself), 
emphatically declares: “I have realized for the very first time in my life, the vital 
importance of being Earnest”. 10 (For those of you who have not read the play, that is 
earnest with an a rather than the name Ernest which is obviously without an a). This 


7 See Daniel O’Hara, “Prophetic Criticism: Oscar Wilde and His Postmodern Heirs”. Contemporary 
Literature 25.2 (Summer 1984): 250-259. 

8 Oscar Wilde. The Importance of Being Earnest. Collins Complete Works of Oscar Wilde. Glasgow: 
Harper Collins, 1994: 374. All references are from this addition. 

9 

See Oscar Wilde. The Picture of Dorian Gray. Collins Complete Works of Oscar Wilde. 

Glasgow: Harper Collins, 1994: 17. 
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closing statement, when apprehended on a purely surface level, would seem to be 
conveying nothing more than the rather boring and conservative moral that all people 
must live lives of truth and honesty; completely the reverse message to that which had 
been advocated during the rest of the drama. However, this reading is problematized by 
the fact that a viewing and listening audience may experience a certain uncertainty 
concerning whether Jack means he considers it important to be the name Ernest or to be 
the noun earnest. (It is also worth noting that the only time the word earnest is used in the 
script is in the final sentence while the name Ernest has been a constant throughout which 
may cause certain members of the audience to assume that it was the name that had been 
spoken). This confusion is not an issue when one reads the text of The Importance of 
Being Earnest because the “a” of Earnest is clearly present in the written word but is less 
so in the spoken version because of its homophonic relationship with the name Ernest. 
The a of earnest, as with the a of difference, thus becomes an absent presence. The 
written signifier, which in theory is meant to perfectly mirror the verbal signifier, is 
exposed as existing in a relationship of difference from it. A paradox is thus created 
because the written text of a play is meant to be subordinate to its oral transmission on a 
physical stage. Thus, the final line of The Importance of Being Earnest, while 
superficially seeming to be an affirmation of the value of earnestness, becomes the 
antithesis of what it is meant to be expressing: it is, in fact, a very un-earnest sentence. 

The note of undecidability that concludes The Importance of Being Earnest marks this 
play as one that is suited to a deconstructive reading because, as Nicholas Royle has 
argued in his book After Derrida, deconstruction is primarily concerned with 

10 Oscar Wilde. The Importance of Being Earnest: 419. 
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undecidability rather than with indeterminacy as some critics have contended. Royle goes 
on to make the following distinction between the indeterminate and the undecidable: 

To classify a text, or a moment within a text, as indeterminate is to put an end to the 
question of judging: it is, in a sense, the opposite of undecidability. To talk about 
undecidability is not to suggest that making decisions or judgements is impossible but 
rather that any and every judgement is haunted by an experience of the undecidable, the 
effects of which remain to be read . 11 

It is this experience of the event of undecidability that confronts the audience at the 
denouement of Wilde’s drama. 

In her article “Presence and the Revenge of Writing: Re-Thinking Theatre after Derrida”, 
Elinor Fuchs (with reference to works such as Richard Nelson’s The Vienna Notes and 
Len Jenkins’ The Dark Ride) has argued that one of the defining characteristics of much 
of modem drama is the “invasion of the place of speech by the ‘other’ of textuality”. 12 
Therefore, Wilde can be justly regarded as having anticipated this trend in modern 
dramaturgy just as he foresaw so much else that modernity was to bring. 

The deferral of absolute certainty and meaning in language at the close of The 
Importance of Being Earnest was anticipated earlier in the play during a dialogue 
exchange between Miss Prism and Cecily: 

11 Nicholas Royle. After Derrida. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1995: 161. 

12 Elinor Fuchs. “Presence and the Revenge of Writing: Re-Thinking Theatre after Derrida”. In Performing 
Arts Journal, Vol. 9, No. 2/3, 10th Anniversary Issue: The American Theatre Condition (1985): 163-173 
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Miss Prism: I am not in favour of this modem mania for turning bad people into good 
people at a moment’s notice. As a man sows [my italics] so let him reap. 

Cecily: But men don’t sew [my italics] Miss Prism.. .And if they did. 1 don’t see why 
they should be punished for it. 13 

The differences in the meanings of the two identically sounding words sow/sew results in 
the implication of Miss Prism’s invocation of divine judgement being lost on the ears of 
Cecily who mistakenly believes that her governess regards the act of sewing threads 
together as being a crime against manliness. It is clear that The Importance of Being 
Earnest has been concerned throughout with the treachery of the spoken word and its 
climax reinforces this assertion. 

When Wilde gave The Importance of Being Earnest the subtitle: “A Trivial Comedy for 
Serious People”, he was declaring whom he would regard as being the ideal type of 
readers, viewers and listeners for his play. While the text has a very amusing but trivial 
surface, it also has an inbuilt capacity for self-deconstruction through the various 
linguistic events such as puns and paradoxes that litter its script. Wilde wishes those who 
engage with this drama to be serious individuals who will be willing to run the risk of 
going beneath the surface of the work and risk having their assumptions about language 
undone and to come out of the theatre ready to view their linguistically constituted world 
as being otherwise to what they had once thought. Christopher Craft has described the 
pun which closes The Importance of Being Earnest as being “Wilde’s bequest to a 

13 Oscar Wilde. The Importance of Being Earnest: 419. 
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posterity that is only now learning how to receive so rare a gift: one whose power of 
posthumous critique is conveyed in and as an excess of signification”. 14 While Craft 
made this observation with reference to the enduring power of the anti-heteronormativity 
implied in the absent-presence of Ernest, I would argue that Wilde’s gift (delivered in the 
form of a pun) is also the revelation that language as signifier can fail in its duty of 
signification and, within certain sentence constructions, totalising meaning can be 
evacuated from words. The challenge for Wilde’s audience is to learn how to receive this 
gift that he has bequeathed to them. 


14 Craft, Christopher. “Alias Bunbury: Desire and Termination in The Importance of Being Earnest”. 
Representations 31 (Summer 1990). Special Issue: The Margins of Identity in Nineteenth Century 
England: 19-46. 
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